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CHARLOTTE CORDAY.- 

[The following intensely interesting narrative of the 
destruction of the monster’ Marat by the heroic Char- 
lotte Corday, is from “Unpublished Memoirs’”] . 

On the llth July, 1793, four persons were 
seated at Duperret’s* table. ‘The dinner wasa 
melancholy one. The vine had no longer any 
charms—they all feared its frankness: Anxi- 
ety, hesitation, and trouble, were depicted on 
every face. The reign of terror had already 
commenced by partial acts of democratic fury. 
At the dessert, Duperret was informed that a 
female requested an audience; he arose and 
went to her. He found a fair stranger, whom 
he had never seen or heard of before; but he 
felt instantly struck witha sentiment of respect 
and admiration, on beholding her extraordinary 
beauty, and her noble and commanding demean- 
or. ‘Citizen,’ said the incognita, ‘‘I-bring 
you intelligence from a man who is dear to yo 
She presented him a letter from Bareoall 
Duperret looked round the room with alarm, 
and whispered, ‘‘Madam, speak lower, I entreat 
you.” No, citizen,” was hér reply, ‘‘on the 
contrary, speak higher. If you fear to converse 
boldly to-day, to-morrow your speech may be 
interdicted. To be silent will be a breach of 
your duty, as a ‘tepresentative of the nation; 
and he who passively and tacitly tolerates the 
crime of his colleagues, becomes, in a certain 
degree, their accomplice!”—Duperret, after 
having read the letter of Barbaroux, asked, 
“What do you require of me, Madam? From 
the first moment I saw you, I felt myself at 
your disposal; and this letter tells me that you 
merit my ‘entire ¢onfidence. She paused a mo- 
ment, and then said, ‘You are, doubtless, able 
to appreciate what chance of suecess our friends 
have. Tell me, then, what may we expect of 
Vempfen. The result of open resistance is un- 
certain, Monsieur Duperret; and, moreover, 
the proscribed are not at all deficient in energy. 
The departments have received them with open 
arms; but the people are capricious; their he- 
roes of one day are often their victims‘the next.” 
After another moment’ of hesitation, she con- 
tinued—“I think there are. other means of de- 
livering France, and if—’ She stopped, and 
steadily regarded Duperret, whose astonishment 
was extreme. ‘‘My language surprises you sir, 
I perceive. Our interview has, already, been 
too long; I fear your absence may be remarked. 
To-morrow, if you love your country, come and 
see me.” She traced a few lines witha pencil, 
on a card, and presented it to him. The words 











*Duperret, a patriotic 
guillotined by the J acobi 
+Barbaroux was 
honest 
course. 


member of the Convention; 
ns. : 
was the representative for Marseilles; an 
republican. He died on the scaffold of 


jwere—Charloute Cony rue des Augustins, 
‘hotel dela Providence. “ Snatching his hand, and 
‘placing it on her heart, she‘exclaiined—‘‘T'o its 
\la8t pulsation it belongs to our country!—Enter 


‘into these feelings, sir, and the republic will be, 


free.” She then retired, The mind of Buper- 
ret, on rejoining his guests, was still occupied 
with the extraordinary woman, whose acquain- 
jtance he had just made in so strange a manner. 
His wandering looks, the paleness of his visage, 
the incoherency of. his excuses, were “all re- 
marked, but no one dared directly to interrogate 
him; and he himself kept silent, for he was in 


man.was feared who had a tongue in his head, 
for with that he could say, *‘*Theard such a one 


Vergniaud{;.or assert that Marat was more the 
friend of England than of the French people ;” 
and even a dumb man might, by a sign, recom- 
mend you to the impartial and prompt justice 
of a revolutionary tribunal; and that, too, with- 
out hatred or malice, but all forthe safety and 
glory of the immortal republic. . Duperret, 
therefore, conversed not; and so far acted pru- 
dently ; but he was wrong to complain of illness, 
His'sudden fever was neither forgotten nor for- 
giyen; it was construed into the stamp of a 
conspirator, an accomplice, and, ere long, he 
was sent to the scaffold. 

Duperret passed the night in meditating on 


the means of-avenging the Girondins. What 
were those means? A solitary female! it sgpuid 
be madness to pay any further attention to her 


ment with her. 
red for him? Yet the lettet of Barbaroux, and, 
also, the noble countenance of the young wo- 
man.—With that serene and open brow, with 
those eyes, beaming forth candour and eleva- 
tion of soul, perfidy could-never exist. . 
Duperret was faithful to the rendezvous he 
had made with Charlotte Corday. He found her 
pacing, with hasty steps, her humble chamber ; 
her features marked by fatigue, and her looks 
haggard. She promptly recovered her self pes- 
session, and a smile of welcome flashed across 
her face, which proved to Duperret her delight 
at seeing him. They remained silent a few mo- 
ments; Duperret then said, ‘‘You perceive, 
madam, the confidence you have inspired me 
with; and I wonld pledge my existence you 
amply merit it.” “Is it to me, orto the letter 
of Barbaroux, the citizen Duperret awards it?” 
**To you, madam, to youalone. Tell me, I be- 
seech you, who you are, and what are your pro- 
jects?” “Who I an, citizen? Such as you behold 
me: a woman, a feeble, helpless woman. What 





{Vergniaud, one- of the most erful and eloquert 
orators of the Convention. He on guillotined duing 


‘the midst of his frierids! At that period every || 


praise Dumouriez! regret the eloquence of 


the words of Charlotte Corday. She possessed || 


proposals; no! he would not keep his appoint- 
Might it not bea snare prepa- 


| I seek, what I am capable of, you shall know, 
'\be assured of it: but it is not from me you shall 
learn it. You say: I possess your confidence ; 
igivé mean instant proof of it; let us go togeth- 
\er to the Minister of the Interior.” Duperret 
jopehed his. mouth to demand her motive} she 
laid her right hand ‘upon-his lips. ‘For the sec- 
‘ond time M. Duperret, is it to Charlotte Cor- 
jday, or to the letter of Barlaroux, that you 
jaward your confidence?” “Let us go,” replied 
| Duperret. 

During their walk, Charlotte replied not a 
\word to the question, her companion addressed 
ite her. The minister refused an audience ; 
\why, it Was never explained, although at the 
|convention they endeavored to penetrate the 
mystery, but -in vain. ' Duperret reconducted 
\Charlotte to the’ hotel de la Providence, and 
oe took leave of her. ‘*Com@again this even- 
ing,”” said she,to him; ‘perhaps I shall have 
‘sometl:ing to communicate to you.’’ He prom- 
ised to return. 

On entering his own house, Duperret found 
there the, commissaries. of the Comite de Sur- 
veillance, who came to seize his papers, then 
called a measure of public safety, but a sad pre- 
sage fog him who was the object of it. Duper- 
\|ret comprehended the danger of his situation, 
|and met it manfully. He was a man of cool- 
ness and resolution. 








In the evenirg he revisted Charlotte Corday. 
Seated im an arm-chair, her head leaning back, 
she held in her hand a miniature-portrait, which 
she regarded with sadness. Tears stood in her 
eyes; she showed the picture to Duperret, and 
asked—-*‘Do you recognise it?” ‘Yes, it is 

” «Silence, M. Duperret, I entreat you 
do not pronounce that’ name.”” She wept much; 
‘Pardon my weakness: a woman, although she 
may possess courage, is always a woman.”— 
‘“‘Believe me, I take a lively interest in all that 
concerns you,” said he; ‘3 have been faithful to 
my word, will -you ‘be faithful to yours?” ‘I 
scarcely know whether I. shall have the 
strength.” ‘I think Ihave sufficiently proved 
my faith in you to merit yours in return,” “Yes, 
M. Duperret, yes, you are“tight, may you never 
have reason to repent it; Charlotte Corday brings 
misfortune on all who regard her with kindness.”’ 
Then changing her tone and look,’ she ¢nquired 
—‘Citizen, what do you think of Marat?” ’ “Is 
it of the friend of the deputies he has proscribed, 
you ask this question? Marat---” ‘Isa tiger, 
a monster, an assassin!” exclaimed she with 
fury! then, resuming her coolness, she added, 
“Do you think he deserves to die?”? ‘Marat?’ 
“Think you it would be a crime to poniard 
him?” “The hand that should piere his 
heart”---‘‘That hand, Duperret’’---‘‘Would be 
blessed by all France; di i 














the reign of terror. 














it: that hand would 
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_ found, whe, without shrinking, dare even to look 
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agreeable’ to earth and to heaven!” “But— 
(she lowered her eyes) oh! maysuch a blow not 
be struck by one who is dear to you.” “And 
wherefore, Madam?’’* ‘“‘Your young. daugliter 
M. Duperret, her, whose blue eyes are-.s0 full of 
tenderness, whose affection is so sweet to you, 
armed withthe avenging dagger, approaching 
Marat.a8 if to increase the crowd that surround 
him, and then, accosting him with a smile, and 
then plunging into his breast a 2? “What 
an idea! such is not a woman’s work. It is 
trué that. your sex know how to die---we have 
taught it: but, amongst it, where could one be 





upon those tigefs, panting for human blood?!--- 
No: Marat, must fall, but itmust be by a power- 
ful hand.” . ‘“‘Duperret,”’ replied the maiden, 
‘courage is frequently coneealed beneath a fra- 
gile exterior, and a feeble arm has, before now, 
performed prodigies. However, you are right, 
it isnot the work of a» woman---I wish tosee 
Marat. They say that females find easy access 
to him, and that he is less ferocious in their pre- 
sente. Perhaps, after having listened to me, 
he might become more alive to pity, more prone 
to mercy. # know not whether I flatter myself, 
but it seems to me I could inspire hifh with re- 
gret for the past,---that I could render him bet- 
ter for the furure,---that I could s6ften his heart 
withigempassion for hisenemies. Could you in- 
troduce me to Marat, M. Duperret!” | She pro- 
nounced these words ina half serious, half play- 
ful mood. Duperret was astonished. “I intro- 
duce you to Marat!” he replied: “L Madam! 
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are you not awarethat we are far, very far from 
being on amicable terms together? Mine would 
be but a bad introduction for you.” “Yes, M. 
Duperret, Ibelieve so: but, perhaps---no, you 
are right, I ought to introduce myself alone--- 
alone; do you understand me, M. Duperret; but 
it is getting late, we must separate; I entreat 
your fergiveness for having »trespassed on your 
confidence. I wanted some one to conduct me 
to the Minister: I was recommended to appiy to 
you. Receive my thanks: adieu, Monsieur, 
forget that you. have known me; it is possible 
that we may not meet again, adieu! Your 
daughter is no doubt, waiting your retufn: she 
is very happy, your daughter!” She pressed the 
hand of Duperret, and withdrew into her inner 
chamber. 


Alone! yes,she would present herself alone; 


‘the thought solaced her. Her beautiful features 


assuimed @ nobler expression; her looks beamed 
as With inspiration; her whole appearance seem- 
ed to proclaim a mission mor@than earthly. Na- 
ture, however, had not lost all her rights; a 
deadly chill pervaded her heart---but it was only 
for a moment. Life is so sweet in the days of 
youth, that it is not easy to make a voluntary sa- 
crifice of it without shuddering. 

How Charlotte passed that terrible night--- 
how she struggled with the feelings of her wo- 
man’s heart, and with the natural horror of death 
interwoven with our very existence, it is impos- 
sible to say. In herchamber were found many 
papers nearly reduced to ashes, and on a frag- 
ment which the fire had spared, were traced a 
few tender lines, of which she was the theme.’ 











to Marat: “‘I am just arrived aen. Your 
love for your country must make you ready to 
receive an account of the plots meditating there. 
I expect your answer.” ‘This letter remaining 
unanswered,she wrete another, which she deter- 
mined to deliverherself. She concealed it in her 
bosom, and by the side of it.she hida poniard. 

It was on Sunday morning, 13th July, 179---, 
that she went to the residence of Marat. She 
could notsee him, and was told to call again in 
the evening. Shesubmitted to this delay with- 
out the slightest remonstrance. 

Whatever feelings might have agitated her in- 
most soul during this dreadful interval, her exte- 
rior was tranquil and untroubled---not a look, not 
a step, not a word, betrayed fmpatience or ir- 
resolution. She had made up hér mind to free 
her country and to die! In the evening, when 
she rettitned to Marat’s, her countenance was 
serene, and nothing in her ‘manner indicated 
that she wads about to perform the part of a fe- 
male Brutus, or rather of a Curtius. 

Her steps, as they conducted her to Marat, 
were firm and pos and, as she passed to the 
monster’s den, she glanced her.eyes around to 
see if there were any obstacles in the way of her 
deterfhined purpose? Nothing escaped the 
searching looks of that young and self-devoted 
maiden, There was nobody with Marat, but an 
aged attendant:. he ordered her to leave 
him with the stranger---she obeyed, and Char- 
lotte drew near tothis terific man. 

Ina bath, his hideous visage furned tow 


the water, resting on a blogk of wood, on which 
were asheet of paper, an inkstand, anda pen, 
Marat was writing; without lifting his eyes, he 
desired Charlotte Corday to wait a moment.---- 
She stood by the bath, following with her glance, 
the words he traced upon'the paper, as he mur- 
mured them in an under tone to himself.* He 
ceased writing, and turned his head towards 
Charlotte. A frightful smile accompanied the 
look. She bore his look without shrinking, and 
Marat, all hideous as he was, inspired her with 
no terror; she even answered the smile he had 
deigned to bestow on her with another; and her 
lips severed but to bestow on him, flattering 
words:---*‘Citizen,” said the maiden, “I had a 
great desire to see you: I was surprised that a 
man so renowned for his patriotism, should have 
made-me wait so long for an audience, which I 
demanded in the name of the republic’s safety.” 
““Citizeness,” he replied, “‘“Marat is exceeding- 
ly sorry; if I could have figured you as you 
are, it would have been myself who would have 
solicited an audience of you; but I am so tor- 
mented by similar applications, to which I am 
obliged to submit, because I have popularity to 
lose. ‘Teil me what you desire. Speak, you 
are one of those to whom Marat could never re- 
fuse any thing.” ‘Citizen, you have received 
my letter?” ‘Ah! it is true, I recollect now 
thie object of your visit. What have you 6 tell 
me of the conspirators at Caen? What wrong 
to avenge? What lover has proved faithless?--- 
¥eu wish him to expiate his offence on the scaf- 
fold. Truly he well deserves it. Make your- 
self easy; Marat is the eye of the people, and 








Charlotte Corday had sent the following letter 











that eye can discover his enemies in their most 
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hidden retreats. Beautiful citizeness! if I thus 
take your quarrels to heart, what will you give 
me for a recompenset With a female, Marat is 
not disinterested, and, perhaps, you yourself 
would not pardon me if I were.’”? ‘And what 
recompense wishes theé---Marat?”? ‘Not much, 
belle citoyenne, no, not much; for instance, a 
kiss from your charming mouth. Oh! don’t be 
aiarmed, Marat owes few thanks to nature for his 
face; and I might say to you, as Polyphontes to 
Merope---a good repubdlicaine will think little of 
such a trifle.’ She stood, as if to obey him; 
‘but she had placed her hand in her bosom; and 
atthe moment Marat opened his arms to enfold 
her, he felt the mortal chill of the steel which 
pierced his breast. His arms fell, his head sank 
on his shoulders, his eyes, -at first starting from 
their orbits, closed for ever, and the water was 
dyed with his blood. 

Charlotte quitted the apartment; the servant 
of Marat had her immediately seized. Witha 
smile, she said, ‘‘It is useless---I was going to 
deliver myself up.” - At the Convention, in the 
Clubs, and even on the scaffold, she was covered 
with maledictions by the infuriated Jacobins, 
but her courage never forsook her. She died 
with a rose between her. lips. 





* David’s horribly faithful picture of the death of his 


friend Marat, is reckoned one of the chef-d’ouvres of 
thiat celebrated painter. 








the side opposite the door, his right arm out of 


MRS. BELLAMY. 
The case of the fascinatiug Mrs. Bellamy, 
shows alike the brilliancy with which her ca- 
reer opened, and the dangers to which the ce- 
lebrity of her charms exposed her:—One even- 
ing, when she was performing the part of Athen- 
ais in Theodosius, she had scarcely come upon 
the stage when the first object she saw was 
Lord Byron, who had placed himself in the 
stage-box. The sight of his Lordship deprived 
her of all power, and she stood for some time 
motionless. Rich and his family saw her trem- 
or from their box, and he came round to her as- 
sistance. Lord Byron had by this time quitted 
his place, and was leaning against one of. the 
side-scenes when the manager entered. On 
seeing him his Lordship said, ‘‘Well, Rich, I am 
come to take away your Athenais;” but the 
manager reproved him for so ‘avowing his un- 
justifiable design, and remonstrated with him 
for alarming her, adding with firmness, ‘I desire, 
my Lord, that you will quit the scenes, for I 
cannot stand tamely by and see my performers 
insulted.”” His Lordship, not choosing to re- 
sent the lecture, retired to his seat in the stage- 
box, but he was no sooner there, than theaudi- 
ence, to whom the story of Miss Bellamy was 
not unknown, obliged him to seek another part 
of the house. Quin was not at the theatre that * 
evening, but he heard of her adventure, and 
Thomson, the poet, being informed of it, came 
to the house. As-Thomson passed near the 
back of the stage, he heard two persons in con- 
versation, one of whom said to the other, “I 
will speak to her to-night or I will shoot——.” 
Thomson could catch no more, but he ¢oncluded 
it could be no other than Lord Byron thus ut- 
tering his designs to a friend. The poet of 











“The Seasons” immediately told Quin, who by 
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this time had come, what he had heard, and said |roused from her reverie by the voice of a woman 


he to the lady, “Madam, we must have no chaif- 
ing of it to-night, you must go home under my 
arm.” When slie was undressed, he ordered 
her chair to be brought from the stage-door, 
with all the curtains drawn, into the passage, 
that it might be- supposed she was actually in 
it, whilst they walked together through the house, 
and reached her mother’s insafety. When the 
chairman soon after arrived, they mentioned 
that they hadbeen stopped onthe way bya man 
muffled up ina great coat, who lifted up the top 
of the chair and threw something into it. This 
excited much curiosity; Quin ordered the letter 
to be taken out, and it proved to be from a young 
gentleman different from the individual suspect- 
ed. They then sat down to supper, but just 
as they were seated, a waiter from the Bedford 
Head-tavern brought a-letter. The scrawl came 
from Lord Byron, who, though lately married to 
one of the best and loveliest of her sex, made 
Miss Bellamy an offer of a settlement. Quin, 
as svon as he had read it, called for pen and ink, 
and sent the following answer:—‘‘Lieut. O’Ha- 
ra’s compliments to Lord Byron, and if he ever 
dares to insult his sister again, it shall not be 
his title nor his cowardice that shall preserve 
him from chastisement.” Next morning the 
valiant nobleman set off for Newstead Abbey, 
and troubled ber no more : 
And this the gloom in which her course ter- 
minated, and the misery to which her attrac- 
tions brought: her:—Her circumstances were 
becoming desperate; her professfonal enchant- 
ments had ceased, her beauty faded, and the 
charm of her natural buoyancy of spirits wa: 
dissolved; she was now forty-five years of age, 
friendless, and with a tainted reputation. Pover- 
ty compelled her to discharge her man-servant, 
though he had lived with her a long time; she 
likewise gave up her first floor apartments, and 
went toa higher and meaner room in the same 
house; -she was far beyond her depth in debt, 
and she had parted to the pawn-brokers with 
every article she could raise a shilling upon. 
She saw no hope, and she resolved to puta 
period to her existence. She left the house un- 
perceived, between nine and ten o’clock, wild, 
gloomy, and silent, wandering about the roads 
and fields till the clock was striking eleven; 
she then made towards the Westminster-bridge, 
as there was a probability that she would not at 
that hour be interrupted by passengers. Hav- 
ing reached the bridge, she descended the stairs 
and sat down on the lowest step, waiting till the 
tide should cover her. Her despair was of that 
sullen kind which could endure,—though resol- 
ved on death, she thought not of taking the fa- 
tal plunge,—and she prayed as.she sat almost 
confident that “the Everlasting had not fixed 
his canon against self-slaughter.””. The moon 
shone dimly through the clouds, and gaye just 
light enough to distinguish a passenger on the 
bridge, but she herself was in mourning, and 
not likely to be discerned. She took off her 
bonnet and apron and laid them on the stairs, 
and leaning her head upon her hands, was: lost 
in sorrow, ruminating on the pleasures and dis- 
appointments of her chequered life In this sad 
posture, chiding the tardy waters, she was 


at some little distance, in a soft, plaintive tone, 
addressing a child in these sorrowful words: 
“How my déar, can you cry to me for bread, 
when you know I have not even a morsel to 
to carry to your dying. father!—My God, my 
God, what wretchedness can compare to mine! 
—but thy Almighty will be done!”” The words 
smote the-heart of our unhappy heroine; she 
burst into tears and echoed, “Thy Almighty 
will be done!” and putting her hand into her 
pocket for a handkerchief to wipe’ her eyes, she 
felt that she had a few half-pence, remaining: 
prompted by the impulse of the moment, she ran 
up the steps and gave them tothe woman. It 
is such things as this that make -the events of 
nature often beggar the wonders of fiction, and 
justify the pious lines of Phillips the poet:— 


“Though plung’d in ills, and exercised in care, 
Yet neverJet the noble mind despair; : 
When pressed with dangers, and beset with foes, 
The gods their timely succor interpose: 


b} 


By unforeseen expedients bring relief.” 
This occurrence changed the tenor of her 
thoughts, and she rciurned home, encouraged 
yet to live; but the hope by which she was ac- 
tuated was feeble, her maid crying for her ab- 
sence, and ‘yet happy at the same time to tell 
her that she _had obtained two shillings to ap- 
pease their immediate necessity.—Lives, of the 
Players. 5 
THE POLISH HEROINE: 

During the unfortunate struggle in Lithuania, 
a number of female warriors er in the’ 
cause of Polish independence. The most illus- 
trious instance ef this patriotic ardor among 

e softer sex occurred in the case of the Coun- 
tess Plater, to whom we have alluded on a for- 
mer occasion. She was the daughter of the! 
Count of that name, and was born at tlie time 
of the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, in 
the year 1812. Her talents were matured: by 
an excellent education, and she is said to be 
a complete mistress of the Polish, French, En- 
glish, Italian, and German languages. Her 
features are eminently beautiful, her stature lof- 
ty-and finely moulded, and her hair of a deepau- 
burn. Those who are acquainted with her, 
represent her as being a perfect model of Polish 
grace and’ loveliness. She was a member of 
the “Patriotic Association” ot Warsaw, and 
exerted herself to the utmost in its support.— 
Being resident in the vicinity of Dunaburgh, 
she attracted the attention of an officer of the 
staff, then quartered in that fortress; but she 
evinced a disinclination for his advances, until 
her suitor succeeded in obtaining the promise of 
her hand, in exchange for an accurate plan of, 
the fortress, which she destined for the use of 
her colleagues inthe Association. The officer 
in question strained every nerve to perform his 
part of the contract, but, failing in it, she re- 
jected his suit, and entered into a resolution to 
devote both her person and possessions to the 
necessities of her bleeding country. A consid- 
erable number of her fair countrywomen have 
enlisted under her orders; and the name of each 
individual amongst them, with her own at the 
lead of the noble list; is ordered to be engraved 
on a tablet of brass, as an imperishable memo- 











And when our virtue sinks, o’erwhelmed with grief 





rial of female devotion,—London Paper. 
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ee 
While the Indians, who lately passed through 
this place on their way to the Wigst; were en- 
camped here, they were considerably annoyed 
by: the curiosity‘of visiters. On one occasion, 
a white man was ‘stamding by and gapingat 
some of them who were eating. An Indian 
looked up at shim &nd s@id, ‘Indian eats just 
like White man—he puts the, victuals in his 
mouth.’’? “The white man understood the reproof 
and walked off.— Dayton Journal. a 





Last night, while Mr. Hume was speaking, the 
Hon. Member was interrupted by a peculiar noise 
from the side gallery, which was so strange, that 
for the moment, the Hon. Meémber, and those 
around him, seemed puzzled to account for it.— 
The Honorable Member, after a moment’s pause, 
was again proceeding—* I sayy Sir, that this is 


.|/nothing but embezzlement,” when a not-to-be mis- 


taken snore from the side gallery, and laughter all 
through the House; including the strangers’ gallery," 
made the Honorable Member pause again. The 
Chairman called “ order, order!’? obviously direét- 


ing his admonition to the unconscious cause of the 
disturbance. After a pause—Mr._Hume?; ‘The 
House, Sir, will sleep at’ its post,» (Loud snore 
and convulsions of laughter throughout the House, 
in which the Chairman appeared -to join.)» The 
snorer paused, the laughter ceased,and Mr. Hume 
proceeded : “ After what has been said, Sir, itis in- 

ispensably necessary. that «his strange matter 
should be investigated.» A poise, almost as loud 
as the brayingyof a jack-ass, followed by irresisti- 
ble laughter, put a complete stop to the orable 
Gentleman’s harangue, till one of the doét-keep- 


comfortable siesta. This attentive legislator, a 
well-dressed gentleman, who was stretched out his 
whole length in the side gallery, was no sooner 
mace aware of the interruption he had occasioned, 
than he ussumed a more comfortable position, and 
again composed himself to sleep, while the business 
of the House proceeded as usual.— English paper. 





A milk diet is recommended for persons who have 
a predisposition. to’ intemperance: meats, which 
overload the stomach and seem to require some 
stimulant to bear them off, being supposed the cause 
of drinking in many cases. In countries where 
milk is the chief diet, there is no intemperance.— 
The Arabs, proverbially unprincipled, who subsist 
on milk , cheese, &c. are temperate, Is it not bet- 
ter tg be called a milk-sop than a drunkard? 





Scribe the French dramatist, has realized by his 
writings, a fortune which few authors have ever ob- 
tained, and to which no playright could have 
thought it possible to aspire. He enjoys now a re- 
yenue of 50,000 francs [£2,000] a year from the 
tproceeds of his compositions. This capital he has 
funded. He keeps a handsome establishment, and 
his expenses areWery great. Scribe appeared first 
as an author, about the year 1816, so that he has 
amassed wealth to the amount of £50,000 in the 
space of fifteen years, and -this—merely counting 
the money which he has funded, in addition to 
what he has invested in other modes, no less proba- 
bly than £10,000, this, every thing considered, 
beats Sir Walter Scott whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed to consider as the writer who has 
made most money by his literary labors. In one 
day recently, no less than twenty-three pieces of 
Scribe were performed at the different Parisian 
Theatres, 





ers had roused the sleeping Member from his un- - 
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. ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


[We feel greatly indebted to our friend at. Darby 
Creek, for the yery clever paper which follows, Weare 
pleased to find him disposed occasionally to leave the 
flowery walks of poesy, (where he has but féw superiors 
in this wide-spread Union,) and to gratify his friends 
with a little sober prose. “Many of our readers will re- 
cognize in the initials,*O. C.’ their old favorite ‘ Abdal- 
lah,’ whose beautiful- productions have so often graced 
the columns of-otr brother of the ‘Chronicle.’ } 








For the Cincinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre. 
PRIZE WRITING- 

Between the rivers Mississippi and Amite, in 
the State of Louisiana, is situated a tract of 
country called the “‘Dutch Highlands,” extend- 
ing from the former a consi: derable distance, in 
the directioni of lake Maurepas. On the east- 
ern extremity of the highlands, on a tributary of} 
the Amite, lives an edd kind of a personage 
named John Bartelle. “He is a Creole descend- 
ant of a’ French fortune hunter, who ,married 
some fifty years ago, the daughter of a Dutch 
planter, then resident upon the bayou Manchac, 
but since defunct. My friend Bartelle, or ‘‘hon- 
est John,” “ashe has modestly ycleped himself, 
fell heir, in eourse of time, to the whole earthly 
substance of his broad brimmed, broad bodied 
relative, and, for a time, the current of his tem- 
poral concernments went swimmingly along; but 
by an assiduous practical use of the principles of 
mal-economy, he had become—to use his own 
expression—so far ‘‘done over” that his sporting 
establishment was absolutely reduced to fifteen 
‘‘turf nags,”’ and forty fox hounds 

“Honest John’? had been a most inyeterate 
fox hunter from his youth, and he could better 
brook a rival in any other pursuit which mortal 
man is prone. to, than in this, which was his fa- 
vorite. How it happened that he could tolerate 
a -being of my uisportsman-like disposition, so 
far as to endow me, almost per force with the 
freedom of his fig orchard, orange groves, fish 
ponds, ponies and. racers, and likewise his ex- 
tensive library—with which h¢ held no manner 
of intercourse—is more than I can tell, unless 
it might have been that he was moved thereto 
by a knowledge of my penchant for perpetrating 
rhymes:—an eccentricity which appertained, in 
some degree, tohis own character. Not that he 
had ever written or published, either volumi- 
nious poems or isolated fugitives, but it was his 
custom, whenever a special train of ideas, either 
his own or anothers, caught his attention te do 
it into poetry. His performances were entirely 
extemporaneous, and he would go on jingling, 
from couplet to couplet with such facility and 
appropriateness that, had he been any other be- 
ing than “Honest John,” he would most ¢er- 
tainly have been declared an improvisitrist. 

He had been a widower many years, and at 
the time My acquaintance with him commenced 
the family, exclusive gf servants, consisted of 
himself and an only daughter, who was called 
Cintrilla; and here I beg leave to notify the 
reader, that if he has any fears of being com- 
pelled to wade through a labored description of 
Miss Cintrilla, said fears are entirely groundless, 
as the ensuing sentence will abundantly show, 
to wit: She wasa well-favored, good natured 
romp, just ready to enact the finale of ** Miss 


,||exploding wrath, in order toa 











in her teens,” but she was withal possessed ofa 
most unromplike disposition; that istosey,a most 
monotonous and inflexible one; the evidence 
of which the sequel ofthis “ talé of truth” will 
furnish. Let it be borne in mind, likewise, 
that, like her honored father, she strictly adhe- 
red to a rigid system of non-intercourse with the 
library. 

In the absence of more chivalréus objects, 
Honest John-had most studiously and successful- 
ly, though injudiciously, endeavored to fix his 
daughter’s admiration exclusively upon the 
achievements-of the fox hunters; and his success 
was, fora while a source of infinite exultation, 
—but in the end this very pleasant kind of feel- 
ing gave place to “ lowering signs of discon- 
tent,’’ which was succeeded by an explosion of 
downright wrath,,and finally his feelings as- 
sumed that careless, dread-nought, half-sullen 
tone, which is peculiar to the unéertain wateh- 
ers of the passing tide of circumstances, which 
they ha¥e in vain endeavored to control. 

The causes of the variation of temperament 
may be explained most readily by the introduc- 
tion of-another brace of personages into our 
narrative; the first, denominated Stuffle Clan- 
peter Esq. was a neighbor of Bartelle’s whose 
extensive lands, interspersed with cane hills and 
ravines, afforded almost impenetrable hiding 
places for the hunted fox, and consequently, had 
long been a favorite resort for all the sportsmen 
in his vicinity. Squire Stuffle Clanpeter, at the 
age of three dozen ‘years, or thereabouts, re- 
mained ' nolens volens a corpulent, red-faced 
bachelor; but he began to experience a comfort- 
able hope of ‘‘ better things,”’ inasmuch as ont 
ing partly to sheer laziness, and partly to inter- 
ested motives, which prompted him to refrain 
from any thing like rivalry in the chase, he had 
obtained from Honest John a solemn word of 
promise, that Miss Cintrilla should, at a proper 
time, infallibly become his bride. True the 
young lady manifested on this point, in a special 
manner, her usual disposition, which I have 
above said was specially intractable, but the 
Squire trusted much to his own assiduity, and 
more to the perseverance of his intended father- 
in-law. The other personage who has our 
promise of introduction to the reader, is quite an 
agreeable fellow in every imaginable way, with 
the exception of his unseemly name, which is as 
dutch as—--as—-sour kraut, videlicit: Yoher- 
tronck Schoochervongtwizz! “To this young 
man my friend Bartelle had an aversion of long 
standing, on account of his great dexterity in 
the chase; and to his offences, of this class, had 
latterly been superadded the heinous.one of hav- 
ing. superseded all other wooers in the good 
graces of Cintrilla Bartelle. Honest John ex- 
erted all his powers from smooth persuasion to 
uce his daugh- 
ter to capitulate to Squire Stale, but all in vain, 
—she still continued unmanageable, and he at 
length desisted, for the time being, and assum- 
ed the sullen bearing to which we have before 
adverted. Squire Stuffle, though not a poet, 
was, for obvious reasons, a great admirer of 
Bartelle’s poetry,—Yohertronck, was neitheP, 
Squire Stuffle predicated his claims to the post 
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illa by prozy, that is, through her father, who, 
he contended, had a right to-bestow her hand on 
whomsoever he pleased --Y ohertronck rested 
his claim on the promise, orefenus, of the young 
lady herself; and affairs were in this situation at 
the period of my visit. During my stay I 
amused myself frequently. with scribbling down 
specimens of Bartelle’s off-hand rhymes, @ cir- 
cumstance tending greatly to establish him in 
the opinion that my judgment, in such matters, 
was vastly good, and which induced him to trust 
to my decision the issue of the contfoversy be- 
tween Squire Stuffle and my friend Yohertronck. 
There was a debate in “‘seeret session”? between 
the father and daughter, where he prevailed on 
her, with a good deal of difficulty to agree, that 
the wooers-should each prepare a short original 
poem, to be read in my hearing, and’ that which 
should be declared the cleverest of the two, it . 
was solemnly “stipulated should confér-upon -its 
author the “right and title” to the young lady’s 
hand. - A few days before the time appointed for 
this grand trial of literary might, I was accost- 
ed by friend Yohertronck, who had been impa- 
tiently awaiting my return from an excursion to 
Pontchartrain. With a phizof most prodigious 
elongation he declared, for himself and in behalf 
of Miss Cintrilla, that, without my. assistance 
he would certainly be non-suited, and she would 
be non-matched; a phrase which, upon second 
thought, he re-modeled, so that it may now be 
read ill-matched. He had striven, he said, most 
valorously to infuse a little activity into the pro- 
saic movement of his ideas, but found it utterly 
impossible. Even Cintrilla had made an effort, 
and had it not been that she was baulked by be- 
ing unable to find a rhyming word for her first 
couplet, he doubted not she would have produced 





a clever poein. She began a as follows. 
“ lover’s tears iogether trickle : 
Down their warm cheeks like ” 








Here it was necessary there should be both a 
rhyme and a comparison, and here she failed en- 
tirely, tothe nosmall mortification of both her- 
self and ‘her unnameable lover, whose anxiety 
led him to incur her severe censure, for his bad 
taste in desiring her to fill the blank with “*Oys- 
ter pickle.’ Having accepted the nomination 
of all parties to act as judge, in this important 
case, I necessarily felt somewhat doubtful as. to 
the propriety of lending a helping hand to either 
party; but after learning that Honest John, 
(who was to officiate as reader, at the grand 
hearing,) had himself. secretly composed the 
poem, which was to be credited to the Squire, I 
no longer hesitated to give my promise of as- 
sistance’ to Yohertronck and the fair prize for 
whom he was contending. By way of making 
my promise good I then repaired—pencil and 
scrap-book in hand—to a beautiful rose walk in 
the garden, and there earnestly essayed to em- 
body a-sufficient quantity of “airy nothings’’ to 
defeat the Squire. But alas! I had even worse 


luck than Miss Cintrilla;j—my ideas, if such 
they might be called, were so perfectly unrhyme- 
able that, after a thousand and one efforts, I re- 
ling@ished all thoughts of success, and returned 
to iny good friends for the purpose of “holding a 
council,” in which: it was determined that. I 











of bridegroom on the engagement of Miss Cin- 


should select. for my friend Yohertronck, a pas- 

















sage from some other source, and the selection 
was to be so made that Honest John would not 
be likely to detect the plagiarism. 
The “great day” at last arrived, and all things 
being declared in readiness, I was requested to 
take the judgthent seat, and having opened the 
court myself, for want of proper officers, (it was 
another “secret session,”’ none but the parties 
concerned being present,) Mons. Bartelle 4s- 
sumed-a station in the very middle of the hall. 
One leg was braced bolt upright, under him, and 
the other extended eleven inches and three quar- 
ters in the rear, where his boot was planted, toe 
downwards, on the floor, with the heal elevated 
and weaving about from side to side, in order to 
preserve his equilibrium. One hand was enscon- 
ced in his ample breeches pocket, and with the 
other he upheld the. precious morceau which he 
had prepared for the gallant Squire. After a 
. variety of hem,---a-—hems, for thefpurpose. of 
getting into the proper key, he at length set off 
fullspeed. But before we proceed it may be ne- 
cessary to premise that Honest John was a firm 
believer in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and that ‘Kingdom come” was the phrase which 
he invariably used to denote another mode of 
existence. 
KINGDOM COME. 
Ido not believe the sad story 
Of ages of sleepin the tomb, 
Ishall pass far away to the glory 
And grandeur of Kingdom come. 
The paleness of death, and its stillness, 
May rest on my brow fot a while; 
And my spirit may lose in its chillness 
The splendor of hope’s happy smile. 
But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 
-And light as the slumbers of worth; 
And then I shall blend with the ancient 
And beautiful forms of the earth. 
Through the climes of the sky, and the bowers 
Of bliss, evermore I shall roam; 
Wearing crowns of the stars and the flowers 
That glitter in Kingdom come. 


The friends who have parted, before me, 
From ljfe’s gloomy passion and pain, 
When the shadow of death passes o’er me 
Will smile on me fondly again. 

Their voices are lost in the soundless 
Retreats of their endless home; 

But soon we shall meet in the boundless 
Effulgence of Kingdom come. 


Having read the poem in an audible, and some- 
what musical tone, he stood for a few seconds 
without moving a limb or musele; whilst Squire 
Stuffle was flinging glances of exultation and 
utter defiance at Master Yohertronck, who, noth- 
ing daunted, advanced deliberately to the read- 
er,and presented, as his own production, the 
following extract, by Mary Ann Browne.. 

“Say what is woman’s heart? A thing 
Where-all the deepest feelings spring: ° 
A harp, whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch in harmony; 

A world whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the coloured dreams of thought; 
A bark, that still will blindly move 

Upon the treacherous seas of love. 


What is its love? A careless stream, 
A changeless star, an endless dream, 
A’smiling flower, that will not die, 

‘A beauty anda mystery ;? 

It’s storms as light.as April showers, 
It’s joy as bright ‘as April flowers, 


? 


It’s hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter it’s despair. 
What are it’s hopes? Rainbows that throw 
A radiant light where’er they go; ~ 

Smiling when heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last; - 









the steamboat left, was exchanging parting 
greetings with Mis. Cintrilla and Yohertronck 
Schoochervongtwizz. 0.¢. 


Darby Creek, Ohio. 
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Bright, cheats, that come with siren words, 

Beguiling them, like summer birds, 

That stay while nature round them blooms, 

But flee away when winter comes.” 
Upon glancing his eye over it, although he 
knew nothing of the author, Honest John be- 
came instantly aware that he was out-ma- 
noeuvred;, but he resolved to read and make the 


so Honest-John and the jewellers are antipodes, 
becanse his treatment of Yohertronck’s extract 
was any thing but fair. In the first place he 
treated it unfairly with respect to gestures, next- 
ly with respect to emphasis, and lastly and most 
particularly with respect to true reading. He 
threw himself into a cross-legged attitude, sup- 
porting himself on the toes of one foot, and the 
heel of the other, while his right hand, which 
held the extract, was extended, precisely as the 
arms of Moses were. extended-in the days-of 
yore, to turn the tide of battle; and his left arm 
kept. swinging boisterously, in every conceiv- 
able direction. His emphasis was always pre- 
cisely where it should not have been, that is, 
emphasis where there should have been cadence, 
and cadence where there should have been em- 
phasis. But false reading was his main effort:— 


“deepest feelings,” he read. ‘lowest feelings ;”° 
and when Yohertronck attempted to expostulate 
with him “C'est tout une,’ he replied, ‘the 
words are synonimous, and the last is most ex- 
pressive.” ;' 
Again, instead of reading 
“What is it’s love? A careless stream, 
A changeless star, au endless dream,” 
He read=- sat 
“What isit’s love? stagnant pond, 
Strife on its waves, and shame beyond.” 
Again, for 
“Bright cheats, that come with siren words, 
Beguiting them, like summer birds,” 
he read— 
“Stray sheep, that.ragged fleeces wear, 
And caper when the skies are fair ;—” “ 
In this manner he went on, utterly disregard- 
ing Yohertronck’s remonstrances; and when I 


ly reply was, ‘‘Le renard preche aux poules.” 


standing” by my d 
TI took my leave of 








~ 





best of it. Fair play, it is sdid, is a jewel ;—if|}, 


ventured to hint at his glaring partiality, his on- 


Finally, the farce of reading being ended, and 
judgment being rendered in favor of Yoher- 
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THE GREAT WEST. 


“ Address delivered on the: anniversary cf the Union 
Literary Society of Miami University, September 27, 
1831, by J. M. Staughton, M. D.” 


“An address delivered on the sixth anniversary of the 
ar Society of Miami University, September 
27, 1831, by Benjamin ‘Drake, Esq, Published by the 
Society.” ‘* ‘ 
The rapid growth of the western portion of the Uni- 
ted States in popuJation—its progress in mechanics and 
manufactures—and the wonderful strides the Genius of 
internal improvements is making in our valley, have 
been matters of great surprise to those at a distance, and 
topics of frequent observation; and have sometimes 
caused the industrious and persevering denizens of our 
rugged forest-land, to be compared to the magi of other 
times, who could ‘call spirits from the.vasty deep;” and 
have them come. Itis true, our march to greatness has 
been “onward, right onward ;” difficulties of great mag- 
nitude have been overcome, as if by magic—but, by a 
more powerful and pervading influence; for there is‘no 
magic so potent, as that persevering spirit of enterprise 
and industry, which is a distinguishing characteristic of 
the citizens of the Great Valley. ’ 

It may be, indeed it has been said, that this prating a 
bout the indusiry of the citizens of the West, is sheer 
nonsense; inasmuch agsour population is composed of 


for instance; in the second line, instead of|!™«? of almost all nations and tongues and characters.-- 


We suppose we should be laughed at, were we tosay, 
that what may be termed our influx population, at least 
that part of it which may have been more remarkable 
for habits of indolence and idleness than for anything 
else, before emigrating, undergoes a great change, ahd is 


|jmetamorphosed into industrious and useful members of 


society, shortly after arriving amongst us. Nevertheless, 
we do say that such is the fact. The cause of this great 
metamorphosis will of course be looked for. Itis not 
difficult to find.. Thé emigrant soon discovers, that he 
is in a country where industrious toil-is richly compen- 
sated—where he may, without fear of disappointment, 
lift the curtain’ of futurity, and see himself, after a few 
years of diligent application to business, in easy circum- 
stances, and after a few more, possessing a competency. 
He perceives, that the resources of the West gre almost 
unlimited—he beholds hither “the tide of empire take its 
way’’—and he fondly and not without probability antici- 
pates the day, when this great valley will be the heart of 
amagnificent Republic. Such are the earliest thoughts 
of the emigrant on arriving amongst us; and they are 
calculated to make hinruse every exertion, to keep pace 
with the increasing prosperity and greatness of the coun- 
try he is about to adopt as his own. 

It is indeed cheering, to look for a moment at the pre- 


tronck, Honest John, in a passion pronounced || sent greatness and future prospects of this section of the 
the whole ceremony an ‘‘abortion,’’ and inform-||Union. Canals, railroads and turnpikes, aré construct- 
ed his daughter that she might expect, in.a short |/ed or constructing in every quarter. Rivers are being 
time, to assume the cognomen of Madame Clan-||clgared of their obstructions to steamboat navigation; 

er. Subsequently, finding that I had -«‘Jost||manvfactories are being established in all directions; men 
ion of the literary contest, from the east are flocking in upon us, with their manu- 
ons. Bartelle, and return- facturing and commercial and mechanical experience, 
ed tothe Mississippi. A few days after, and a/ and their capital; the agriculturist finds a speedy and 
few hours previous to embarking for the North, 
I was summoned, while attending Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearman’s concert at Legendre’s, to attend a 
‘‘rumaway wedding,” in another part of the vil- 
lage. My last hour was spent with the run- 


cheap conveyance, and a ready market, for the products 
of the soil; by commutation, and owing to the contin- 
ual and increasing influx of emigrants from the eastern 
states, and from foreign countries, there is a great home 
consumption—so that the commodities of the manufac- 
turer and of the mechanic, are not unfrequently taken 














aways, and my last duty on the shore, before||o@ their hands in an unfinished condition: Look stall 
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these, and numerods: other , resources that might be 
mentioned, and it is impossible to farm anything like a 
satisfactory itlea,of the future prosperity of the great 
valley of which this city is the emporium. . 

But-in tracing the outlines and foundations of a gréat 
empire or commonwealth, something more is necessary, 
than commerce and agriculture and manufactories.— 
Learning is a pre-eminent requisite. - We are happy to 
say, that intellectual keeps pace with every other im- 
provement. The benefils of the common school system 
are beginning to be felt in every town and village ; acade- 
mies and universities, at the heads of which are men 
eminent for their learning and erudition, and scientific 
knowledge, are flourishing in abundance. Their annual 
‘examinations? and *commencements’ show arespectable 
number of graduates, whose performances on those oc- 
casions exhibit well-cultivated and° ety eee 
intellects. 

This brings us at last, though by a rather tortuous 
route, to the two pamphlets whose titles are placed at 
the head of this article. We quote the first two para- 
graphs of Mr. Drake’s address, which we considera 
beautiful exordium. 


‘*The recurring anniversary of our society, is 
a period of more than ordinary interest. Nota 
few of the members, who have gone forth upon 
the busy theatre ‘of human affairs, returm to 
their alma mater, on this occasicen, to mingle in 
its social and intellectual festivity: others, in 
succession, take their farewell of the Universi- 
ty, and the cherished companions with» whom 
they have run their collegiate course. It be- 
comes, therefore, a day of salutation and of 
parting, at once enlivened by congratulations 
and ‘saddened by regrets. Without indulging, 
however, in the deep- toned feelings inspired by 
these circumstances, I shall proceed in the dis- 
charge of the duty with which you have kindly 
honored me. 

““We have not convened this evening, gen- 
tlemen, to partake of the pleasures of the con- 
vivial board, nor the excitement of the stock 
exchange. We come not as heated and boister- 
ous partizans, into the political arena; we do 
homage to no triumphant hero; commemorate 
the birthday of no réyal bantling: but here, in 
this quiet retreat, on the enlivening anniversary 
of our society, its members, pausing once-more 
in their career of business and knowledge, have 
assembled to enjoy the reminiscences of their 
early literary pilgrimage—arouse in cach other 
a spirit of laudable ambition, and accumulate 
fresh ardor in the race of usefulness and glory.” 


The sentiments are natural, impressive, and just; the 
style elegant, fluent, and melodious. 
‘ Fhe introduction ,of Dr. 
energetic, and arousing. 


*¢ We live in an eventful period of the world. 
The rapid manner in which knowledge is extend- 
ing, has never had a parallel in the history of 
ages. It seems, as if by one electric shock, 
whole nations are aroused from the apathy of 
ignorance; while, by the touch of the celestial 
finid, the holy fire of learning and of liberty 
bursts forth in a bright and glorious flame. 

“While the moral world is dignified and cheer- 
ed by the numerous inventions of the benevolent, 
which tend to lighten the load of misery, inci- 
dent to mortality, and to disseminate the_prin- 
eiples of pure and undefiled religion, an equal 
spirit of enterprise is at work in the intellectual. 
New societies, new associations, new books 
have been produced, with the view to extend the 
progress of useful information. Those classes 
of society that were formerly ew and ig- 
norant, have been stimulated to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and they now saahe the utmost 
zeal in its prosecution.” 


‘The principal topic in both discourses, i is the charac-| 


Staughton is more-abrupt, 


ter of the present age; but we must confess that we 
cannot applaud the choice of it. Whatever opinion w 

may form of the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it will probably be. styled by posterity the age of 
egotism. Not of individual self-complaceney, as in an- 
cient times, but general, mutual, and combined praise of 


this our generation. From the fqur quarters of the 
globe, wherever the pen or the press is in motion, a 
chorus of congratulation iz chaunting, of which we are 
becoming tired. Not a schoolboy in the land, who can 
read a newspaper, can be ignorant of the character of 
the present age. 
It may be thought, that this comes from us with rather 
a poor grace; inasmuch as we have in a previous ¢o- 
lumn, indulged ourself in a rather congratulatory and 
somewhat egotistical vein, in relation to the West.— 
But the character of the age, and that of this section of 
the United States, are very different things. The one is 
the theme of every candidate for literary distinction— 
the other is but little known, and less investigated: We 
are pleased that Mr. Drake has, in his address, directed 
the attention of the alumni to the physical resources 
of this vast territory. These are as yet but partially 
known, and that through the efforts of foreign talent.— 
May we not hope, that ere long the natives will think 
these matters worthy their investigation. Is there 
not also. seme room to hope, that new and original 
modes -of thinking and writing may yet arise to. dig- 
nify and characterise the literature of the West. ‘The 
unequalled progress of the United States im opulence and 
power, in enterprise and intelligence, is owing to the ap- 
plication of European civilization to the fresh and teem- 
ing energy of a virgia continent. Uniting as we do the 
advantages of primitive and polished ages, the time we 
hope is not distant, when the mental character of the 
West will, from its originatity, profundity, strength and 
elegance, combine the excellencies of the early and the 
late authors. To effect this it will be necessary for the 
intellect of the West to imitate her pioneers—to forsake 
the impoverished soil and beaten patlis of older climes— 
to dive fearlessly into the luxuriant forests of the new—to 
cultivate a wealthier region—to explore new channels of 
communication—perhaps to discover new pathways up 
“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
Dr. Staughton recommends very earnestly the study of 
physical sciences. There we do not exactly concur with 
him. Not that we depreciate the value of such knowl- 
edge, but, because the tendency of ‘the present age’ that 
way, is sufficiently strong, and we are fearful is running 
into an extreme. It has become the.idol éribus, and in 
regard to the Doctor “himself perhaps the idol specus. _ 
From Mr. Drake, who is a native Backwoodsman, we 
hope much. From Dr. Staughton, whom we are glad 
to naturalize, we expect important accessions to our 
literature. But, (pardomour presumption,) we opine the 
utility of their labors would be greater, and their re- 
putation for literature and scientific knowledge not less 
enduring, if they should give more #reedom to their 
thoughts, and a new direction fo their genius. 





Paper Currency.—It may be well enough to inform 
those who are ignorant of the existence of such a law, 
and to remind those whe have forgotten it, that an act 
was passed at the last session of the legislature of this 
state, which goes into force on the first day 
next month, making it “ unlawful for any persom or 
persons, or body corporate, to pass, transfer, or cir- 








culate, either directly or indirectly, cause to be passed, 
transferred, or circulated, ar to receive or cause to be 
received, any hank note or bill of less denomination than 
Jive dollars, unless said bank note or bill shall have been 
issued from, and made payable at, one of the banks of 
this state: provided, however, that the mere exchange of 
one bank note for another, shall not be deemed an in-| 
fringement on the provisions of this act.” 


The forfeit.for every offence against any of the pro- 
visions of this act, is five dollars, to be recovered by 
lany person suing for the same before a justice of the 
peace, by which officer it is to be paid over to the trea 
surer of the township in which such offence is commit- 
ted, to be applied for the use of common schools. 





Cincinnati Lyceum—The lecture on Tuesday evening 
next, will be by Mr. Hubbard, on the Almosphere. 


Mechanics’ Institute.—The lectures in this institution 
were commenced on Saturday evening last. The sub- 
ject of the introductory, (which was read by Mr. J. P. 
Foote, president of the Institate,) was Magic and Al- 
chemy. 

We were sorry to see the Hall not more than half fill- 
ed. The doors are open to all, free of cost; and the 
lectures are always interesting and generally of a practi- 
cal nattre, and ought to be well attended. 

After the lecture, a grammar class was formed. This 
evening, a Class in geometry will be formed for the in- 
straction of adults. 

The lecture for this evening, in the Institute, will be 
by the Rey. Mr. Lynd, On the influence of Science upon 
the Morals of Society----intreductory to a course on 
Natural Philosophy. 





“ Mechanics’ Advocate.”----Several numbers of this 
new publication have been issued. It is every way wor- 
thy the support of that respectable portion of the com- 
manity for whom it is especially designed. The selec- 
tions are various, and judiciously made; end the edito- 
rial department displays good common sense—a requi- 
site particularly necessary in a work of the character of 
the“ Advocate.” 

As this paper is to be devoted mainly to such matters 
asare of vital importance to our mechanics, and inti- 
mately connected with their welfare, we hope they will 
render its publishers that support, which is necessary to 
its healthful continuance. ‘The ‘Advocate’ is published 
weekly by Hale & Dougherty, on asuper royal sheet, at 
$3.00 per year. 





A notorious rogue of the name of Roswell S. Sturde- 
vant, who had been for two or three months confined in 
prison at Mount Sterling, (Ky.) for the crime of counter- 
feiting, effected. his escape on the night of the 30th ult. 
The “Herald” states that he is an old hand at the busi- 
ness, and has been repeatedly imprisioned, but always 
escaped. He was appreheuded the last time ju the neigh- 
borhood of this city, where he passed under the name of 
John Catlin. 





We have received several numbers of “.The Empori- 
um,” a daily paper recently Commenced’ at New Or- 
leans, by James K. Cook, editor, and A. T. Penniman, 
Jr. publisher. The ‘ Emporium’ is a handsomely print- 
ed mammoth sheet, well filled with interesting and use- 
ful commercial and statistical matter. Mr. Cook is an 
experienced editor, and will no doubt render his paper a 
valuable medium of information to Western and North- 
ern merchants. The subscription price of the- Empo- 
rium is $10.00 per annum. 





Itemiana.---A Lyceum has been recently established 
at Lexington, Ky. The ‘Observer’ mentions that the 
meetings are well attended. Another is about to be es- 
tablished at Frankfort, in the same State. This augurs 
well for intellectual improvement. 

Mrs. Hentz’s tragedy of “De Lara,” noticed in our 
last, we learn from the Philadelphia Album, has been 
performed at the Afch-street theatre in that city, with 





lentire success. The audiente was large, and the actors 





did full justice to their several parts. 
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The pen of Washington Irving is said to be employed 
upon a “ Legendary History of Mahomet.” 

Died, recently at Providence, R. I. general William! 
Barton, in the 84th year of hisage. He wasa brave 
and active officer in the war of the Revolution. 





PThose persons whose names have been forwarded 
as subscribersto the “Mirror” within the last two weeks, 
and who have not received the second number, are infor 
med, that it will be reprinted in the course of a few 
weeks, and mailed to them. 


((-Correspondents shall be noticed in our next. 








PROMISCUOUS SELECTIONS. 











THE INDIANS. 

«Where can be found a higher theme for the 
pen of the philosophic historian, than is pre- 
sented by that peculiar race which once roamed 
in savage wildness over this vast continent, and, 
within the: memory of many here present, built 
their wigwams and strung their bows, on the 
spot where we now are assembled. But he who 
would seize upon this theme must hasten to the 
task. The power of the ‘pale face’ has driven the 
Indians from hill to hill, from prairie to prairie; 
their council fires are almost extinguished; their 
traditions are nearly forgotten; the last echo of 
their war song is but faintly heard along the re- 
ceding frontier. Like the white mist of the 
morning on their native hills, they are melting 
away, and long, it is feared, before the problem 
of their origin is solved, the record of their fi- 
ne! extinction will have been made. 

‘Phe mounds and fortifications of the Missis- 
sippi valley, together with the bones, imple- 
ments of war, and other relics entombed within 
them—-still the unsettled theme of controversy 


, —Should be carefully studied and described.— 


This too is a work which admits of no delay.— 
Civilization is already around them, and within 
the lapse of a few years, these extraordinary 
monuments of a half-civilized race, who, in dis- 
tant days, kindled their fires over this vast re- 
gion, will be totally destroyed.”—Drake’s Ad- 
dress before the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University. ' 





The following strange story is said to be making a good 
deal of talk in London: : . 

Lord Prudhoe and Maj. Felix being at Cairo 
last autumn, on their return from Abyssinia, 
where they picked up much of that information 
which has been worked up so well by Captain 
Bond Head in his life of Bruce, found the town 
in an extraordinary excitement, in consequence 
of the recent arrival in those parts of a celebra- 
ted magician from the centre of Africa; some- 
where in the vicinity of the Mountains of the 
Moon. It is universally said, and generally be- 
lieved, that this character possessed and exer- 
cised the power of shewing to any visiter who 
chose to comply with his terms, any person, dead 
or living, whom the said visiter pleased to name. 
The English travellers, after abundant enqui- 
ries and some scruples, repaired to his residence, 
paid. their fees, and were + imitted to his sanc- 
tum. ‘They found themselves im the presence of 
a very handsome young Moor, with a. very long 
black beard, a crimson caftan, a snow white tur- 


| 





ban eighteen inches high, blue trowsers and 
yellow slippers, sitting cross-legged, on a 
Turkey carpet three feet square, with a cherry 
stalk in his mowth, a cup of coffee at his left 
elbow, a diamond hefted dagger in his girdle, 
and in his right hand a large volume clasped 
With brazen clasps. On hearing their errand; 
he arose and kindled some spices on a sort 0 
small altar in the middle of the room. He then 


walked round the altar for an hour or so, mutter- 


ing words to them unintelligible; and having 


Jat length drawn three lines of chalk about the 
‘jaltar, and ‘placed himself upright beside the 


flame, desired them to go seek a séer, and he 
was ready to gratify them in all their-desires. 
There were in the old days whiole-schools o: 
magicians here in Europe, who eould do noth- 
ing in this line without the intervention of a 
pure seer—to wit, a maiden’seye. ‘This Afri- 
can belongs to the same fraternity—hc made 
them understand that nothing could be done un- 
til a virgin’s eye was placed at his disposal, He 
bade them go out in the streets of Cairo, and 
fetch up any child they fancied, under ten years 
of age, They did so; andafter walking about 
for half an hour, selected an Arab boy, not ap- 
parently above eight, whom they found playing 
at marbles. They bribed him with a few half- 
pence, and took him with them to the studio o! 
the African Roger Bacon. The child was much 
frightened at the smoke, and the smell, and the 
chatter, and the muttering, but by and by he 


"|jsucked his sugar candy and recovered: his tran- 


quillity, and the magician made him seat him- 
self under a window—the only one that iad not 
been darkened, and poured out a table-spoonfull 
of some black liquid into the hollow of the boy’s 
right hand, and bade him hold his hand steady, 
and keep his eye fixed upon the surface of the 
liquid, and then resuming his old statior by the 
brazier, sung out for several minutes on end, 
What do you seet Allah Bismilla! What do you 
see? Tllalla’ Resoud Allah—What do you see? 
All the while the smoke ¢urled up faster and 
faster. Presently the lad said: “ Bismillah!~ I 
see a horse—a horseman—I see two horsemen— 
I see three—I see four—five—six—lI see ‘seven 
horsemen, and the seventh is a Sultan.”? ‘‘Has 
he a flag?”’ cries the magician. ‘‘He has three,” 
answered the boy. ‘Tis well” says the other, 
‘now halt!”? and with that he laid his stick 
right across the fire, and, standing up, addressed 
the travellers in these words:—‘‘Name your 
name—be it of those that are upon the earth, or 
those that are beneath it; be it Frank, Moor, 
Turk or Indian, prince or beggar, living and 
breathing, or resolved into the dust of Adam, 
3000 years ago—speak, and this boy shall behold 
and. describe. The first name was William 
Shakspeare. The magician made three rever- 
ences towards the window, waving his hand nine 
times, sung out something beyond their inter- 
pretation, and at length called out, ““Boy what 
do you behold!” ‘The Sultan alone remains,” 
said the child—‘‘and beside him I see a pale 
faced Frank—--but not dressed like these Franks 
----with large eyes, a pointed beard, a tall hat, 
roses on his shoes and a short mantle!” The 
other asked for Francis Arouet de Voltaire, and 





the boy immediately described a lean,-old, yel- 


meg-grater profile, -spindle shanks, buckled 
shoes, and a gold snuff-box! Lord Prudhoe now 
named Archdeacon Wrangham, and the Arab 
boy made answer, and said, “I perceive a tall 
grey-haired Frank, witha black silk petticoat, 
walking ina garden, with « little book in his 
hand. He is reading in the book—his eyes are 
bright and gleaming—his teeth are white—he 
is the happiest looking Frank I ever beheld.” 
Major Felix now named abrother of his, who 
is in the cavalry of the East India Company, in 
the presidency of Madras. ‘The Magician 
signed, and: the boy again answered, ‘‘I see a 
red-haired Frank, withashort red jacket, and 
white trowsers. He is standing by the sca 
sliore,; and behind him there isa black man, in 
a turban, holding a beautiful horse richly capar- 
isoned.”” ‘God in Heaven!” cried Felix.— 
“Nay,” the boy resumed, “this is an odd Frank 
—he has turned round while you are speaking, 
and, by Allah! he has but one arm!”’- Upor this 
the Major swooned away. His brother lost his 
left arm in the campaign of Ava!—Verbum non 
amplius. 


Ladies Wanted—A paper printed in the State 


of Alabama, speaks of a most deplorable and 
alarming scarcity of young ladies. Every re- 
spectable female, native or stranger, found 
there, is, as soon as possible, hurried to 
the hymeneal altar, The young men are as one 
hundred, to one of the young ladies. Whether 
the cottons or the broad cloths are frowned upon 
or not, the ladies are always’ welcomed with 
smiles.. They shall have protection for ever. 





Pounctuation.—Authors often send their manu- 
scripts: to the press without comma or semicolon, 
leaving those little matters tothe judgment of the 
compositor. Yet the misplacing of.a single com- 
ma is often fatal to the intended meaning of the 
sentence; and if it be not nonsense already, it has 
every chance of becoming so. The late Mr. 
Sharpe committed a strange blunder of this kind, 
when he wrote the following, under: the likeness of 
his patron saint:—“Belicving Richard Brothers to 


be a prophet sent, by God I have engraved his por-. 


trait.” Had he removed the comma two words 
forward, the assertion would have been very differ- 
ent.—From “Principles of English Composition.’ 





[The Life of Lord Edward: Fitzgerald, by Thomas 
Moore, has recently been published in London. We 
find the following extract from this new work; which has 
interested us. It is a notice of one of the most gifted 
and unfortunate of Irishmen—a man whose fame “the 
foul dishonoring name of-rebellion” has never yet dim- 
med, and whose memory will ever be affectionately cher- 
ished, as well by his own countrymen, as by patriots in 
all nations and climes. ] 


ROBERT EMMET- — 
- -Of this latter friend, notwithstanding his own 
dying entreaty, that the world would extend to 
him “the charity of its: silence,” E cannot deny 
myself the gratification of adding a few words, 
conscious that at least the spirit of his wish will 
not be violated inthem. Were 1 to number, 
indeed; the men among all: I-h=ve ever known, 


al 


— 
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, 


who, appeared to me tocombine.in the greatest 








degree, pure moral worth .with invcilectual 
power, I should amongst the highest of the,few, 
place Robert Emmet. Wholly free from the fol- 
lies and frailties of youth—though how capable 
he. was of the most:devoted passions, events af- 
terwards proved. -The pursuit. of science, in 
which he eminently distinguished himself, seem- 
ed.at that time the only object that at all divi- 
ded his thoughts with the enthusiasm for Irish 
freedom, which in him was an hereditary as well 
as national feeling—himself being the second 
martyr bis father had given to the cause. 
Simple jn all his habits, and with’a repose of 
look and manner indicating but little movement 
withif, it was only when the spring was touched 
that set his feelings, and through them, -his in- 
tellect in motion, that he at allarose above the 
level of ordinary-men. On no occasion was this 
more peculiarly: striking than in those displays 
of oratory with which, both in the débating and 
the historical society, he so often enchained the 
attention, and ‘sympathy of his young audience. 
No two individuals, indeed, could be much more 
unlike to éach‘other than was the same youth to 
himself before rising to speak’ and after;—the 
- brow that had appéared inanimate and almost 


drooping, at once elevating itself ‘in ail the con-|} 


sciousness of; power, and'the whole countenance 
and figure of the speaker assuming a change as 
of one suddenly inspired. 

Of -his oratory it must be recollected I speak 
from youthful impressions; but I have heard lit- 
tle" since “that appeared to me of a loftier, (or 
what isa far more rare quality in Irish eloquence) 
purer character, and the effects it produced as 
well from its own. exciting power as from the 
susceptibility with which his audience caught 
up every allusion to passing events, was such as 
th attract at last seriously the attention of the 
Fellows;.and by their desire one of the scholars, 
aman of advanced standing and reputation for 
oratory, came to attend our debates expressly for 
the. purpose of answering Emmet, and .endeav- 
ored to neutrelize the i aamnens of his fervid 
eloquence. 

Such in heart and mind was another of these 
devoted. mex, who with gifts that would have 
made them the ornaments and supports of a well 
regulated community, were. yet driven to live 


the lives of conspirators, and die the death of 
traitors, by a system of government which it}. 


would be difficult even to think of with patience 
did we not gather a hgpe from the present aspect 
of the whole civilized world that such a system 
of bigotry and misrule can never exist again. 





ANSWER TO A CHALLENGE. 


The eccentric H. H. Breckenfidge, one of} 
the Jndges of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, when a young man, was challenged to 


fight a duel by an English officer, whom he an- 
swered as follows: 


“J have two objections to this dnel matter. 


of which I. could make’ no use? A buffaloe 
would be better meat. For though your flesh 
might be delicate ahd tender,@yet it wants the 
firmness and consistency which takes and retains 
salt. . At any rate it would not he fit for a long 
sea-voyage:—You migiit make a good barbecue, 
it is true, being of the nature of a rackoon or an 
opossum; but people are not in the habit of bar- 
becuing any thing that is human now. As to 


thing-that is harmfu]...I am under the impres- 
sion you might hit me: This being the case, I 
think it most. advisable to stay at a distanee. 
If you want to try your pistols, take some ob- 
ject, a tree or a barn door, about my dimensions. 
If -you hit that, send me word, and I shall ac- 
knowledge that if I had been in the same place, 
you might also have hit me.” 


pale and prematurely wise, was complaining on 
a hot morning, that the poor dew-drops had been 
snatehed away, and. not allowed to glitter on the 
flowers, like other happier dew drops, that live 
the whole day through, and sparkle in the moon- 
light, and througli the morning on to noon-day. 
“The suh,”’ said the child, “thas chased them 
taway in his wrath.’’ Soon after came rain, and 
2 rainbo7; whereupon his father pointed~ up- 
wards, ‘‘see,” said he; ‘‘there stand the ‘dew- 
drops, gloriously reset, a glimmering jewelry in 
the heavens; the clownish foot tramples on them 
no more. 

‘* By this, my thild, you are taught that what 
withers on earth bloons in Neaven.” Thus. the 
father spoke, and knew that he spoke prefiguring 
words. Soon after, the delicate child with the 
morning brightness of his early wisdom, was 
exhaled, like a dew-drop into heaven. 





. THE DYING BOY. 
It must be sweet, inchildhood togive back 
The spirit to its Maker; ere the heart 
Has growa familiar with the paths of sin,. > 
And sown—to garner up its bitter fruits. 
I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 
Upon the blosoms of some seven springs, _ [out 
And when the eighth came round; and called him 
Torevel in its light, he turned away, 
And sought his chamber-to lie dowt.and die. 


*Twas night—he summoned his accustonted friends, 
And on this wise, bestowed his last Bequest. 


‘Mother—I'm dying how! 
There’s deep suffécation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 
And on my brow 
1 feel the cold ssyeat stand ; 
‘ “My lips grow dry, and tremulous, and my breath 
Gomes feehly up. Oh, tell me, is this death? 
Mother, your hand— 


Here—lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my head, 
And say, dear mother, say, when I am dead 
, Shall I bé missed? 


Never besidé your knee , 





The one is,lest I should hurt you; and the other 

is, lest you should hurt me. I do not see any 
good it would do me to put a ball through your 
bedy; I could make no use of you when dead, for 
any culinary purpose, as I would a rabbit or 





Shall I kneel downagain at night to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay 

You taughttome. — 

Oh, at the time of prayer, ; 
When you look round, arid see a vacant seat, 
You will not wait then for my coming feet— 

You'll miss me there.’ 





men. Why then shootdown a human creature,|| 


myself, I do not like to stand in the way of any|| 


; bok 
THE PROPHETIC DEW-pRoP.—A delicate child, 
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*Father—I'm goingyhome! 
To the good. home you spake of, that blest land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 
Storms do not come. 


T must be happy then— 
From pain and death you say I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there, and we 
Shall meet again!’ 


. ‘*Brother—the little spot 
- T used to call my garilen, where long hours 
We've stayed to watch the bright and budding 
Forget it not! [flowers, 


Plant there some box or pine— 
Something that lives in winter, and will be 
A verdant offering tomy memory— 

' * And call it mine! 


‘Sister—my young rose tree, 
That all the spring has been my pleasant care, 
Just putting forth its leaves, so green and fair, 
I give to thee. 


And when its roses-bloom, 
Ishall be gone away, my short life done; 
But will you not bestow a sirgle one 
Upon my tomb?” 


‘Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang Jast night; I’m weary and must sleep. 
Who was it calledmy namé? Nay, do not weep, 
You'll all come soon!’ 


Morning’spread over earth her rosy wings, 

And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory pale, 

Lay on his eOuch asleep. The fragrant air 

Came gently through the open windew, fraught 

With the sweet odors of the early spring— 

He brebthed it not: the laugh of passers by’ 

Jarred like a discord in-some mournful tune, + 

But worried not his slumbers. He was dead! 
Albany Argus. 





‘The smallest com in Venice was called a gazette, and 
as the first newspapers printed there were sold for that 
sum a-piece, they were thence called gazettes. 
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